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THE PRESENT ATTEMPT to examine the category of devotional music 
in reality forms part of a larger inquiry. From the spiritual aspect of 
the human personality three qualities—religiosity, mysticism and 
devotion—relate to music. They indicate overlapping but progres- 
sively narrower areas of musico-spiritual relationship. India provesa 
happy ground to investigate into the three relationships as it enjoys 
multiplicity of both religion and music. In addition Indian musics 
and religions enjoy long traditions. The linguistic plurality only adds 
to the fascination of the task of examining  spiritual-musical 
expressions. 

Even at the cost of appearing elementary it might be helpful to 
distinguish between religion, mysticism and devotion. Religion, as 
defined by the Wesbster Comprehensive Dictionary (J.G. Ferguson, 
Chicago, 1977: Vol. II, p. 1064), is “A belief binding the spiritual 
nature of man to a supernatural being, as involving a feeling of 
dependence and responsibility, together with the feelings and 
practices which flow from such a belief.” Mysticism, according to the 
same dictionary (Vol. I, p. 841), is “The belief that knowledge of 
divine truth or the soul's union with the divine is attainable by 
spiritual insight or ecstatic contemplation without the medium of 
senses or reason . . . Any theory advancing intense meditative and 
intuitive methods of thought or conduct.” 

As far as the term of immediate interest—devotional—is 
concerned the following lexicographic aid may prove useful: 


Devotional = 1. of or relating to devotion; 
2. used in worship. 
Devote < de(intensive) + vovere (vow) = 
1. to give or apply (one’s time, attention or self) 
entirely to a particular activity or cause; 
2. to set apart for a specific purpose or use; 
3. to set apart by or as if by a vow or solemn act. 


The core meaning of ‘devote’ in Webster's II New Riverside 
University Dictionary (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1984! p. 371) is 

to give over by or as if by a vow to a higher purpose”. ‘Devotion’ is 
from Middle Latin devovere: “to vow firmly or without reservation, 
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hence to concentrate” (Eric Partridge, A Short Etymological Diction- 
ary of Modern English, Greenwich Hoyse, New York, 1983: p. 792). 

It would thus be clear that the three concepts are adequately 
dissimilar to justify equally different types of associated musics 
despite the existing interconnections. The three approaches to 
spirituality are qualitatively different. For example the religious, 
being the most inclusive, may rely heavily on external forms. The 
two others refer essentially to states of mind with specific kinds of 
intensities. In accordance with these distinctions the degree of 
musicality permissible in each case varies and hence the situation 
does not allow a blanket generalization. 

Indian music is repeatedly described as devotional. The descrip- 
tion though meant to be complimentary causes discomfort to 
practising musicians and perceptive musicologists who follow the 
performing tradition alertly. It disturbs them, firstly, because they 
know of a separate category of music indentified as devotional. 
Secondly, they are also aware of a large body of music hardly 
characterizable as devotional. The truth is that music does not 
become devotional because its maker was/is in a devotional frame of 
mind while making it. Musical categories become real when 
performer's intent, musical content and formats of presenting music 
firmly associate with a sizeable musical corpus. The norm applies to 
the category of devotional music. . 

The Indian equivalent for devotion is the term bhakti (from 
Sanskrit bhaj, to honour, adore, worship). It finds the first 
unambiguous mention in the Svetasvetar-upanisad (c. 1200 B.C.~ 
600 B.C.) though the conterit related to the doctrine can be traced to 
the Vedas (c. 1000 B.C.-800 B.C.). The Gita of course lays great 
store by it. Much later bhakti becomes:a cultural force. 

Unlike an abstract philosophical idea a cultural force encompasses 
diverse life areas and creates/controls wide-ranging patterns of social 
behaviour. Initially emerging as an idea bhakti flowered into a 
philosophical thought stream (bhakti-marg) with numerous cults 
(panths) as its offshoots (c. 400 A.D.). The cults made the idea of 
bhakti more concrete and manifold in expression due to their 
various prescriptions and prohibitions. Bhakti-sangeet (devotional 
music) as it is known today is a musical response to an essentially 
religio-cultural situation. , , 

It is easy to surmise why bhakti-marg has proved attractive over a 
period of about two thousand years. Of the time-honoured ways of 
achieving the state of final release (moksa) the path of knowledge 
(jnanayoga) proved difficult for men of ordinary intellect. Hatha yoga 
proved perplexing and arduous on account of the extraordinary 
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demands it made on an individual's will as well as capacity to subject 
his body and mind to strict observances and austerities. Tantra 
required an uncommon elevation/sublimation of sensuality and 
made the path of salvation somewhat perilous. On the other hand 
the path of devotion brought feelings and forms recognizable, 
generally acceptable and nearly pleasurable. Further, at least 
ostensibly, it did not tax the devotee’s innate qualities. 

Of equal significance is the inevitable connection bhakti-marg 
enjoys with the doctrine of the avataras. The periodic divine 
incarnations, aimed at helping common humanity in distress, made 
God concrete. But more importantly the avataras provided a 
comprehensive basis for an intimate relationship that springs up 
between the worshipped and the worshipper. Many channels were 
explored to bring alive the relationship, and music was one of them. 
The concept of avatara was well crystallized by 1000 A.D. The 
number of avataras stabilized at ten. As*has been perceptively 
pointed out the first five (matsya, fish; kurma, tortoise; varaha, boar; 
nrsimha, man-lion; and vamana, dwarf) are mythological, the next 
three (Parasuram, Rama, Krishna) represent the heroic element, the 
ninth (Buddha) accentuates the religious; Kalki avatara, still to 
come, does the same. Though Siva, Ganapati, etc. too had 
incarnations Visnu the Preserver proved the mainstay. Of his ten 
avataras Rama and Krishna remain the most popular and bhakti- 
marg would hardly be a force without their personalities as its core. 
It is important to note that the avatara doctrine was elaborated 
further to appear at three levels—metaphysical (purusavatara), 
philosohical (gunavatara) and anthropocentric (leelavatara). 

The bhakti movement which finally came to have the content 
described so far had its first impact in the Tamil-speaking regions of 
India. Saint-poets known as alwars went from temple to temple 
singing praises of Lord Visnu. By 800 A.D. they were successful in 
reaching almost all strata of society. As tradition records the 
South-born bhakti then prospered in Karnataka, flowered for a 
while in Maharashtra before turning to Gujarat. To put it more 
factually Vaisnava bhakti spread all over the country through 
saint-poets and philosopher-devotees. While the latter took care of 
the theological and philosophical perspectives the former went to 
the field, in the process reaching the masses, composing thousands 
of songs and creating an abundance of musical forms. Howevet 
neither mysticism nor the doctrine of avatara could be said to be 
exclusively Vaisnava. If so, why did Vaisnava approaches prove 
specially musical? 

A important clue is offered in connection with the nature of 
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Vaisnava bhakti. Bhagvat-purana, a basic work, laid down nine 
modes of devotion. As listed they are “To listen to his [Visnu’s] 
name, to do his keertana, to remember him, to touch his feet, to 
worship him, to offer respects to him; to accept his servitude, to be 
intimate with him and to open one’s heart to him” (Bhagvat-purana 
7.5 23). What is worth noting is that at least three of the nine modes 
stress the role of sound and prescribe ways of processing it into more 
meaningful expression. The preoccupation with the medium of 
sound as a means ensured an emphasis on music and language, two 
entities evolved from the fundamental principle of sound. The fact is 
obviously related to the Vaisnava crystallization of numerous musical 

» and poetic forms. Even in the matter of mantras the Vaisnavas 
leaned towards meaningful language rather than nonsensical sound 
clusters regarded auspicious. It is true that both tantra and yoga 
emphasized the use and importance of sound but the sound types 
they pressed into service could hardly allow the sensuous or 
pleasurable qualities of sound any prominence. The beejamantras in 
tantra relied on sounds of short duration and hardness while the 
andhata (‘unstruck’, thus unheard) sound of the yogins remained 
outside the pale of normal human experience. 

The Vaisnavas could catch the imagination of the people and 
establish an easy musical relationship with them because the cult 
came to accommodate in itself three figures/images identifiable with 
three phases of human life. Balkrishna, Radha-Krishna and the 
Yadav-veer Krishna create close parallels to the innocent childhood, 
amorous youth and heroic warrior images/phases in human life. As 
folk music continuities all over the country deal with the same phases 
a tridirectional correspondence seems to have been developed. The 
avataras allowed free and abundant anthropocentric treatment of all 
themes to the Vaisnava followers and the parallel existence of similar 
themes in folk music afforded them a firm base in the people's 
psyche. Devotional music is characterized by its close links with folk 
music on the one hand and art music on the other. It is to be 
expected that musical categories finally constitute a qualitative 
continuum of musical perceptions and actualizations and yet some 
Categories are nearer to one another. ; - eds 

The Vaisnava philosophical accent on dvaita-bhava (the initial 
separate existences of devotee and deity) offered limitless possibili- 
ties for creation of rofe and character situations. This in-built 
provision for the audience-performer-performance phenomenon 
provides ideal avenues for dance, drama and music, the three chief 

forming expressions. 

- a cone from the essential duality principle follows the 
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elaborate array of asakcis (cravings) classified in the authoritative 
bhakti text Naradabhaktisutra (Narada’s Aphorisms on Devotion). 
Briefly stated the 11 types of craving and the mythological 
personalities exemplifying them are 


1. the craving to know and narrate the greatness of God; 
exemplified by Narada, Vyasa, Suka, Saunak, Yajnyavalkya, 
Sandilya, Bhisma, Arjuna; 

2. the craving for the beauty of God: 
the people of Mithila in love with Rama, 
the people of Brij in love with Krishna; 

3. the craving to worship God: 

Laxmi, Prithu, Ambaris, Bharata; 

4. the craving for constant remembrance and contemplation of 

God and his name: 
Dhruva, Prahlada, Janaka; 

5. the craving to serve God: 

Hanuman, Akrur, Vidur; E 

6. the craving to form a fellowship with God: 

Arjuna, Uddhava, Sanjaya, Sudama; 
7. the craving for God as husband (and oneself as His consort): 
Rukmini, Satyabhami, etc.; 
8. the craving for God as son, the devotee being a parent: 
Kasyapa-Aditi, Dasaratha-Kausalya, Nanda-Yasoda, Vasudeva- 
Devaki; 
9. the craving to confess everything to God: 
Ambaris, Bali, Vibhisana, Sibi; 

10. the craving to become one with God: 
Uddhava; ; 

Il. the intense craving for God because of separation from Him: 
Uddhava, the cowherds and maidens from Brij. 


It thus becomes obvious that every conceivable human rela- 
tionship has been attributed to the God-devotee bond. The cravings 
listed provided various and intense basis for the role creation 
referred to earlier. These different dualistic relationships between 
God and. devotees created places, atmosphere and occasions to 
express or channelize devotion. The process was more pronounced 
in the case of the Vaisnavas and the scope offered to the performing 
arts was abundant. 

. The Vaisnava cults were fortunate to have some outstanding poets 
in the fold. It is of course true that the poetic products enjoyed 
authority because of the felt devotion of the writers but it must be 
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admitted that the devotees also excelled as craftsmen. Even though 
they turned out compositions in great numbers they could maintain 
a remarkably even quality, a sure tribute to their writing prowess! 
They chiefly wrote in regional languages and concentrated on 
Prakrit or desi chhandas which were already well established. The 
use of regional languages and employment of the non-Sanskrit 
prosodic moulds helped in securing easy acceptance as well’ as 
circulation. Literary features such as imagery, vocabulary, etc., have 
also been critically acclaimed. It is significant that traditional writers 
of devotional verse are known as sant-kavi (saint-poets). The 
Vaisnavas were so thorough in their approach to bhakti-oriented 
poetry that a new and comprehensive statement of poetics was 
deemed necessary. 

In many cases musicians of stature and established merit became 
followers of the panth. They were encouraged to employ their 
musical talent in the service of God. The common man's attraction 
towards music could be better exploited with the experts lending a 
helping hand. The ranks of the devotees swelled and collective 
devotion became a major expression. 

Accomplished and practising devotees would tend to introduce 
sophistication, intricacy of structure and technical virtuosity in the 
conception and performance of music. The highly codified tradi- 
tions of haveli-sangeet-or Manipuri music exemplify the trend. 
However, as the cult aimed at collectivity and large audiences 
inclusive in character, the devotional impulse gradually opted for 
two contemporaneous streams of music depending, of course, on the 
general musicality of the region concerned. One of these streams 
featured heavily codified art-oriented structures while the other 
remained simpler in structure and technique, a more user-friendly 
music! The latter exhibits affinity to folk music and the former to art 
music, It is no wonder that the latter proved more durable of the 
two. The institutional backing of art-oriented devotional music 
weakened in successive ages because temples, wealthy patrons or 
royalty, etc., had their authority diminished due to socio-political 
changes. There is also reason to suspect that art music and its 
professional practitioners (for whom art-oriented devotional music 
was generally a prohibited area) absorbed the attractive features of 
devotional music and in the process made it superfluous! The 
professional art musicians, being more versatile and audience- 
responsive, could think of meaningful deviations from the conven- 
tional art-oriented devotional music. This is the reason for the back- 
sliding of the rich haveli-sangeet tradition. Its attractive features 
were incorporated in the Hindustani khayal, though not always with 
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the best results! The dhrupad-like rigidity or the ritual-based quality 
of haveli-sangeet was ignored by the khayal singers who borrowed 
wholesale from the devotional tradition. 

The second folk-like subtradition is exemplified by the dhaula- . 
geet of haveli-sangeet or the varkari music of Maharashtra. Musical 
examination of both the devotional subtraditions reveals similarities 
and differences of significance. While they draw a furrow similar to 
the art tradition in matters of theme, ritualistic slant, seasonality, 
etc., they deviate to stress collectivity and simplicity of structure; the 
overall thrust of these subtraditions was to be nearer to the common 
man’s life. 

It is against this background that certain musical features of the 
devotional category attract attention. Nearly all of them can be 
regarded as defining characteristics. 


1, The compositions invariably include the name of the saint-poet- 
composer in the last line. Mudra, as the feature is known, can carry 
out various other indicative functions. Art music too shares this 
feature. ‘ 
2. Devotional compositions are in regional languages described 
collectively as Prakrit (in contrast to Sanskrit). Prakrit languages are 
often regarded as innately sweeter. 
3. The metrical moulds employed by the saint-poets are also of 
Prakrit origin. Prakrit metres are held to be more conducive to 
music-making because of the flexibility of the moulds. The metres 
allow stretching of individual words, line-endings or mid-line 
positions—a feature helpful in creating melodic continuities so 
essential to Indian music-making. 
4. Devotional music employs rhythms with three or four beats and 
their multiples. On account of the medium tempo and the less 
expansive time frames, talas used in devotional music are, often 
described as ardha-talas (half talas). Rhythmic cycles thus realized 
are remarkably similar to folk rhythms. It is not an accident that both 
- the types prove appealing or catchy though considerably repetitive. 
Musical categories intent on reaching the masses usually employ 
frameworks that are not difficult to grasp. 
5. The slogan ‘music for the masses’ also applies in case of melodic 
contours, especially in devotional music which is not art-oriented. 
Indian devotional music uses a very small number of ragas. Further 
the ragas it uses are characterized by flexibility of grammatical 
structure. Such ragas are often aptly called dhun-ragas, i.e., ragas 
identifiable only as tunes or melodies. Such ragas bear a similarity to 
folk tunes circulating regionally. The very names Pahadi, Kafi, 
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Mand, etc., would make the point clear. These loosely structured 
ragas allow easy shifts to other ragas. As used in devotional music the 
" ragas frequently suggest other ragas of comparable structure. Lastly, 
devotional music also uses ragas conventionally identified as season- 
al. This too is a feature it shares with folk music. 
6. Devotional music displays a judicious mixture of choral and solo 
elements in presentation. During its performance the audience is 
expected to participate according to accepted norms of the tradition. 
In-built provisions exist in the music for participation. The points of 
participation are frequent and predictable, generally the iteration of 
God’s names in choral renderings. The involvement thus becomes 
more intense, the repetition carrying a devotional charge. 
7. Most of the instruments employed in devotional music are 
promotive of rhythm pulses. Sonorous and hard-built they mostly 
produce metallic and wooden timbres. Autophones or ghana 
instruments and membranophones or avanaddha instruments are 
prominent. Expectedly these instruments are atonal and project 
ranges rather than definite pitches. This is also reflected in their 
tuning. What is remarkable is that even wind and string instruments 
produce melodic contours that are appreciably rhythm-stressed. 
Claps have an active role to play. All these instrumental characteris- 
tics are notably shared by folk and devotional music. Very rarely solo 
and virtuoso elements are allowed to predominate. The closer 
devotional music moves to art music, the greater the attention 
soloists and virtuoso performers attract. One ethnomusicological 
rather than organological feature of instruments pressed into service 
for devotional renderings is the sacred status they often enjoy. They 
are worshipped, adorned and also reserved for specific occasions, 
contexts or effects. 
8. With its distinctive motivation and context devotional music 
enjoys its own repertoire of musical forms like any other musical 
category. The proviso is that on account of the narrowed spectrum 
of emotions, the absence of complex musical grammars, and 
considerations such as audience response the repertoire is narrower 
(which does not mean musically less rich!). Abhang, virani, gaulan- 
pad in Maharashtra, keertan, pad, shabad, bhajan, choupat, etc., in 
other traditions form the repertoire of devotional music in India. 
These can hardly be confused with forms in other musical 


categories. 


Devotional music is rendered today even on the concert stage but 
in a highly processed form. A similar transformation takes place in 
the case of folk songs. That should not however deafen us to the 
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original avatara of devotional music. Confusion of musical categories 
usually leads to wrong expectations, application of irrelevant criteria, 
and inappropriate aesthetic judgement. Seen in proper perspective 
devotional music would appear to carry out varied cultural and 
musical functions, a sure indication of its validity. Oo 


